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of 1912, however, he loyally supported Taft
against Theodore Roosevelt.

At the time of his secretaryship MacVeagh
was described as being short in stature, slen-
der, white-haired, blue-eyed, and always well
groomed. He was married on Oct. 2, 1866, to
Emily Eames of Chicago. One son, Eames Mac-
Veagh, survived him; four other children died
in infancy or early childhood. His death was
caused by myocarditis and pneumonia, and he
w'as buried in Graceland Cemetery, Chicago.

A number of articles and addresses by him
were published, among them "A Program of
Municipal Reform" (American Journal of So-
ciology, March 1896) ; "Departmental Economy"
(Independent, Dec. 22, 1910) ; "Civil Service
Tensions" (Annals of the American Academy
of Political and Social Science, July 1911) ;
''Banking and Currency Reform" (Journal of
Political Economy, December 1911); "President
Taft and the Roosevelt Policies" (Outlook, May
18, 1912).

{.Who's Who in America, 1932-33; N. Y. Times,
July 7, 1934; A. W. Butt, Taft and Roosevelt, the
Intimate Letters of Archie Butt (2. vols., 1930) ; The
Twenty Years1 Record of the Yale Class of 1862 (1884) ;
Yale Univ., Obit. Record of Grads. (1935) ; Paul Gil-
bert and C. L. Bryson, Chicago and Its Makers (1929) ;
H. F. Pringle, The Life and Times of Wm. Howard Taft
(2 vols., 1939) ; The Commercial and Financial Chron-
icle, 1909-13, passim; Current Literature, Feb. 1911;
Ann. Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the
State of the Finances for the years 1909-12; Chicago
News, July 7, 10, 1934; Chicago Tribune, July 7, 1934.]
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MAGONIGLE, HAROLD VAN BUREN
(Oct. 17, 1867-Aug. 29, 1935), architect, sculp-
tor, critic, was born in Bergen Heights, N. J.,
the son of John Henry and Katherine Celestine
(Devlin) Magonigle. His paternal grandfather
emigrated to America from Greenock-on-Clyde,
Scotland. His father had been for many years
business manager for Edwin Booth \_q.v.~\, and
his mother was the sister of Booth's wife. Ow-
ing to family reverses, young Magonigle was
forced to start work at the age of thirteen. His
mother had always wished him to become an
architect, and he was therefore entered as stu-
dent draftsman in the firm of Vaux & Radford.
Calvert Vaux \_q.v.] had had an excellent Eng-
lish training, and the firm had fallen heir to the
greater part of the park work of Frederick Law
Olmstead [g.v.]- From 1882 to 1887 Magonigle
was in the office of Charles C. Haight [g.z/.],
who was then working on the Columbia College
buildings at Forty-ninth Street, and in 1887 he
entered the office of McKim, Mead & White,
where he remained for five years.
His talent was already recognized, and he was
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advised to broaden his experience by working
elsewhere. Accordingly he went to Boston and
was with Rotch & Tilden. During this period
he was also an instructor in decorative design
at the Cowles Art School. In 1894 he won the
Rotch traveling fellowship. Two years of Euro-
pean travel ensued; they were enormously fruit-
ful, and the sketches and paintings that he
brought back were evidence of his unusual talent
not only as architect but as delineator. On his
return he reentered the office of McKim, Mead
& White, leaving it the following year to open
his own office in partnership with Evarts Tracy.
This partnership lasted until 1899, and for the
next two years he acted as head designer and
head draftsman of the office of Schickel & Dit-
mars. From 1901 to 1904 he w'as in partnership
with Henry W. Wilkinson; after that he prac-
tised by himself.

His first great opportunity came when he won
the open two-stage competition for the McKin-
ley Memorial in Canton, Ohio, in 1904, the first
of a series of important memorials designed by
him, for which he was most widely known. Thus
he w'as the architect of the Mason Monument
in Detroit (1907), the Firemen's Memorial in
New York (1911), the National Maine Monu-
ment, New York (1911), the Burritt Memorial
in New Britain, Conn. (1911), the Core Mauso-
leum at Norfolk, Va., the War Memorial at New
Britain, Conn, (of which he was also the sculp-
tor), and the Schenley Memorial Fountain in
Pittsburgh. In addition he won the competi-
tion for the proposed Robert Fulton Memorial
Watergate on Riverside Drive, New1 York, in
1910, which was never built, and he climaxed
his career as monument designer by winning
the competition for the Liberty War Memorial
in Kansas City, Mo., in 1923.

But his work was not limited to memorials.
In 1904 he designed Mrs. Dow's school at Briar-
cliff Manor, New York, and in 1915 the ad-
ministration building of the Essex County Park
Commission, Branch Brook Park, Newark, N.
J. He was also the architect of the group includ-
ing the embassy, chancellery, and consulate of the
United States in Tokio (1928), and of the Arsenal
Technical Schools in Indianapolis, Ind. (1919).
He also designed a great deal of important resi-
dential w'ork, including the estate of Franklin
Murphy, Mendham, N. J. (1908-15), the lavish
Fischer house at 7 East Seventy-ninth Street,
New York (1914), and the Isaac Guggenheim
house at Port Washington, N. Y. (1916). In
1929 he did the freely designed First Plymouth
Congregational Church in Lincoln, Neb. In Vic-
tory Way, built in Park Avenue, New York,
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